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All the latest news Srexclusive articles on today's Japan 


The 
trade 
surplus 

fell by 99.6% in February, while 
the growth in exports slowed 
down sharply compared to 


previous months, according to 
figures published by The Ministry 
of Finance. So the balance levelled 
out at only 3.4 billion yen (£ 23 
million), compared to 804.5 billion 
yen a year earlier. 


IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 
Chiyoda Ward, Tokyo 


s 
The newspaper revelations about the falsification of official documents in which the names of politicians 
have appeared, including that of Prime Minister Abe, have prompted some Japanese to demonstrate 
in front of his residence to call for his resignation as well as that of the Minister of Finance Aso, whose 
administration is accused of falsifying the documents in question. The affair has led to the government's 
lowest ever opinion poll ratings and could compromise Abe Shinzo's re-relection as head of the Liberal 


Democrat Party in September. 


DiPLoMACY An Abe - Kim 
Jong-un summit meeting 


The government is examining the possibility 
of a meeting between the Prime Minister 
and North Korea's supreme leader. After the 
announcement of the Inter-Korean talks and 
the planned face-to-face meeting between 
Kim and Donald Trump in May, Japan wants 
to avoid finding itself isolated after firmly 
backing the policy of sanctions against North 
Korea. It also hopes to raise other subjects 


such as the abduction of Japanese citizens by 


Pyongyang. 


perence The return of 
aircraft-carriers? 

The Ministry of Defence is seriously 
considering transforming its Izumo-class 
helicopter-carrier into an aircraft-carrier 
thanks to the introduction of the F-35B, 
the technological wonder capable of a 
very short take off. If confirmed, Japan 
will benefit from an aircraft-carrier for 
the first time since the Second World 
War, which is something else to think 
about in the context of the tense 
situation in Asia at present. 
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29TH APRIL 2018 


12:00-21:00 


YORK HALL, BETHNAL GREEN E2 9PJ 


ENTRANCE TICKET: £20 
SPECIAL TICKET 
SAKE PRICE: £5-6/4CL 


CHECK OUR EVENT PAGE ON FACEBOOK > E] È 


30 DIFFERENT JAPANESE SAKE 
5 JAPANESE FOOD STANDS AND T 
JAPANESE MUSIC PERFORMANCES! 


£40 (5 SAKE + ENTRANCE) 
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Pourics Edano Yukio ready for combat 


As leader of the main opposition party, 
the former minister dreams of changing 
the rules governing the country. 


dano Yukio (53), is president of the cen- 
E: Rikken Minshuto CDP (Consti- 
tutional Democratic Party). The party 
won more than 50 seats in the general election 
in October 2017, and has established itself as 
the main opposition force. The politician met 
Zoom Japan to explain his political agenda in 
support of "grass roots politics” in detail. 


In last autumn’s general election, you succec- 
ded in gaining 55 seats though your party had 
only just come into being following the split 
of the Progressive Democratic Party. The press 
spoke ofa “stunt”. What's your opinion? 
Edano Yukio: To be honest, I wasn't expecting 
to gain so many seats. But we achieved this result 
due to the fact that the politics of the parties are 
clear to the voters, The Democratic Party [the 
centre-left party that held power from 2009 to 
2012, in which Edano was a member] had always 
ized for its internal ideological conflicts. 
Ic wasn't clear to the electorate how it wanted to 
govern the country. But after the autumn elec- 
tions, the differences with the Liberal Democratic 
Party (LDP, in power] are quite obvious now. 


been cr 


During the election campaign, you supported 
the idea of “grass-roots politics”. What does 
this mean? 

Edano Yukio: There are two meanings. Since 
its defeat in 1945, Japan has embraced an econo- 
mic policy that favours the rich and powerful as. 
they were supposed to make the country wealthy. 
consider it to be a strategy adapted to developing 
countries. Prime Minister Abe Shinzo's policies 
are identical. Now, it’s obvious that Japanese 
society is at a more advanced stage, with an ageing 
population and a very low birth-rate. In these 
conditions, it's necessary to try another approach, 
ill correct economic inequality by 
increasing the redistribution of wealth. This 
approach, better adapted to the reality of the 
country's situation, will encourage increased hou- 
schold spending and promote growth. The 
second meaning of the slogan is more political. I 
believe that the issues that preoccupy the mem- 
bers of parliament in Tokyo are of no concern to 
the majority of Japanese people. For example, the 
Prime Minister is proposing to make nursery 
childcare free, whereas one of the best ways to. 
raise the birthrate would be to make up for the 
basic lack of nurseries by building more of them! 


one which 
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JIN EWS 


This proposal speaks volumes about Abe Shinzo's 
vision, which, it seems to me, completely ignores 
what's happening on the ground. I insisted on. 
this slogan as I believe it’s time for the political 
elite in Nagatacho [the district where Parliament 
is located] to come out from behind their closed 
doors and face reality. 


That hasn't prevented the LDP from being 
successful in national elections since 2012... 
E.Y.: The Democratic Party gained power in 
2009, but it was incapable of responding to the 
expectations of the electors. Without doubt, 
the run of LDP victories is a consequence of 
this. Moreover, since 2012, the opposition par- 
ties haven't managed to agree on a clear political 
agenda. Since the October elections, that’s no 
longer the case. We've even succeeded in gaining 
more votes than any other opposition party since 
2012, despite the very short preparation time 
we had at our disposal [the CDP was only able 
to put forward 78 candidates, of whom 55 were 
elected]. 


In your manifesto, you said “diversity” was a 
central tenet of your policies. What do you 
mean exactly? 

E.Y.: For me, it's about passing on the message 
that it’s becoming ever more important to learn 
how to live side by side with people who have 
different philosophical outlooks and convic- 
tions. We must know how to recognise and 
appreciate difference. If we become divided 
because other groups of people hold different 
opinions, society will fall apart. 


Japan still hasn't made same-sex marriage 
legal. What's your opinion on the matter? 

Y.: We have yet to explain our policy about 
this in detail, but we are in favour of making it 
legal. We want to create a tolerant country. 
LGBT people should be part of this society just 
like everyone else, And that's the same for the 
disabled and those of foreign origin. 


Still on the subject of diversity, it has to be 
acknowledged that Japan is very backward in 
the matter of equality between men and 
women. In the latest league tables from the 
World Economic Forum, the country is pla- 
ced 114th out of 144... 

E.Y.: Since the creation of the CDP, we have 
set up a special committee to deal with this situa- 
tion. I suggest two ways to solve this problem. 
Firstly, we must improve the status of working 
women. We must ensure that men and women 
can both go out to work and raise children. To 
achieve this, we need to tackle business infra- 
structure as a priority. 

‘The second approach is cultural. Women should 
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be able to keep their own surnames after mar- 
riage [In Japan, the vast majority of women 
choose to use their husband's surname]. It is a 
symbolic gesture, but very important to help. 
promote equality between men and women. 


However, on the executive committee of the 
CDP there are only 5 women out of 22 mem- 
bers.. 

E.Y.: In Japan, very few women seek election. 
That's the reality. I believe that more women 
are in positions of responsibility in our party 
than in Parliament as a whole, where they are 
in the minority [around 10%]. The party is very 
new, but we're trying to find women who want 
to put themselves forward for election, while 
still working on the question of equality between 
men and women. 


Have you decided on numbers? 
E.Y.: The ideal would be even numbers. But, for 
now, we must emphasize that our party is very 
young, and we're still working on our policies, so 
it's still too soon to decide exactly how many. 


A cuddly toy wearing a sash with the name of the 
leader of the Constitutional Democratic Party. 


Another problem in Japan is the declining 
population. In 2016, it shrank by 300,000. 
What remedies do you propose? 

E.Y.: To reverse this trend, the only solution is 
to put in place a system to encourage young cou- 
ples to have children. We must build more nur- 
series and increase the teachers’ salaries. Then, 
we must make sure that it's easier for women 
with children to go out to work. I don't see that 
there's any other way. 


Many people scc immigration as a way to stop. 
demographic decline. What are you thoughts 
about this? 

E.Y.: The question is knowing whether Japa- 
nese society is ready to accept immigrants in a. 
civilized manner. I don't think itis. In fact, I 


fear that if we opened the door to large numbers 
of unqualified forcigners, it would provoke a 
xenophobic backlash. There are nationalists 
who are already spreading hate-speech about 
foreigners... Japanese society is not yet prepared 
to accept large scale immigration, 


What's your opinion on the economy? 

EY.: Exports have hardly fallen since the time 
of the economic bubble. It’s household spending 
that’s plummeted, and that’s what explains the 
economic stagnation, The explanation for this 
decrease can be found in increased social ine- 
quality and worsening working conditions. It's 
something that's quite obvious, which statistics 
clearly illustrate, but nobody is talking about it. 
So the only thing to do is encourage consump- 
tion, and to do that, it’s important to tackle ine- 
quality. 


However, cumulative profits of Japanese com- 
panies were at record levels in 201 
EY.: Actually, the present tax system is too bia- 
sed towards benefiting big business, Some say 
it's important to give them tax breaks as they 
are having to face up to increasingly tough inter- 
national competition, But that’s a complete lie! 
Corporation tax is levied only on companies’ 
profits, and it has nothing to do with the costs 
they have to bear due to competition, It’s the 
same for their investments, which are simply 
not taxed at all! I sce no point in following the 
global trend and lowering corporation tax; the 
companies that are leaving to go abroad in search 


of a more favourable tax environment would 


leave whatever the tax rate. 


On the political front, the government 
appears ready to introduce constitutional 
reform. What's your position on the matter? 
E.Y.: I'm not opposed to it as such. But what 
the Prime Minister intends to do is a continua- 
tion of his policies in favour of collective self- 
defence. Ifthe rights of the Self-Defence Forces 
are officially recognized in the Constitution, it 
could lead to numerous different interpretations 
of the text, which has been a temptation pre- 
viously. In addition, the political debate about 
the constitutional position of the Self- Defence 
Forces closed down a long time ago, and has not 
been questioned for a long time! So we've no. 
interest in amending the Constitution in this 
way, and we're prepared to fight this to the very 
end. 


What do you think about the right to collec- 
tive self-defence? 

E.Y.: I'm opposed to it because defence policy 
should be crystal clear. Limits to individual self- 
defence, where you don't react militarily except 


Hotie Sout tor Zoom japan 


A souvenir of a meeting with Barack Obama at a Japanese-American summit. Edano Yukio hopes for a more balanced relationship with Washington. 


inthe 


e ofa direct attack on Japane 
bya foreign for 


erritory 


are much clearer than the 
principle of collective self-defence. The Prime 
Minister’s proposals are open to vague interpre- 
tation, and there’s no knowing how he would 
be tempted to apply th 
defence is neither logical nor does it make any 
sense in the context of our history. 


In your manifesto you state you're in favour 
of a “fairer” Japanese-American alliance. 
Could you expand on this? 

E.Y.: The alliance with the United States is of 
the greatest importance to Japan. However, the 
attitude of the Japanese government towards 
Washington has always been servile, and it has 
got worse while Abe has been in power. It's as 
though we're completely dependent on the Uni- 
ted States for our security. Certainly, Japan 
enjoys American protection, but, at the same 
time, we must not forget thar, in return, we 
allow American military bases in our country. 


So it doesn’t make sense to behave in a servile 
manner, and our relationship with Washington 
should be as equals. 


In 2011, you were the minister in charge of 
Okinawa. What do you think about the relo- 
cation of the American base in Henoko (see 
Zoom Japan no.48, February 2017). 


E.Y.: The Abe government's measures are only 
increasing local opposition. They're not taking 
regional sovereignty into account and could 
even risk relations with the United States. The 
project should be reviewed. As it's also a matter 
of diplomacy between Tokyo and Washington, 
we must work with the Americans to sort it out. 
We do not want to repeat the errors of former 
prime minister Hatoyama Yukio [Democratic 
Party leader in power from 2009 to 2010], who 
promised to remove the base from the prefecture 
without questioning whether it was feasible. 
Besides, the present American government is 
adamant on the subject. We must try to find an 
alternative while maintaining a dialogue with 
the Americans and the local authorities. 


Ie's been 7 years since the Fukushima nuclear 
disaster. One of the pillars of your policies is 
to phase out nuclear energy. How do you 
hope to achicve this? 

E.Y.: To shut down nuclear power production 
we need to do three things. Firstly, we must find 
a way to solve the problem of storing the nuclear 
waste that was supposed to be treated at the 
Rokkasho reprocessing plant in the north of the 
archipelago. 

Secondly, electricity suppliers will probably col- 
lapse with the burden of the costs entailed from 
the closure of nuclear power plants. 


'e must 


find a way of avoiding this situation. 

Lastly, we must consider those regions where 
nuclear power plants represent an important 
part their income. We must find a solution in 
order that they can escape th 
dependence on nuclear power. So 


ir economic 


to start putting these measures in place, s 
these problems can be sorted out without any 
delay as soon as we are in power. 


The next national elections - for the senate - 
will be in summer 2019. The key to success 
depends on the opposition parties working 
together. What's your opinion about this? 

E. 


there are many in the senate elections [31 consti- 


: For single member constituencies, of which 


tuencies out of 47], the opposition parties must 
effectively put forward only one candidate to check 
the LDP. Otherwise we'll never win. We must 
remember that, in 2016, the call to the opposition 
parties from the Citizens’ Union [a group of aca- 
demics and left-wing militants fighting to abolish 
the government's defence law] in favour ofa single 
candidate for single member constituencies bore 
fruit. Thanks to it, we were able to avoid pointless 
political bickering We want to do the same thing 
for the 2019 senate ballot, so as to mobilize those 
citizens who oppose the policies of the present 
Prime Minister. 

INTERVIEW BY YAGISHITA YUTA 
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Shinjuku in 1968 as seen by Watanabe Hitomi in his book 1968 Shinjuku (pub. Machikarasha, Japan). 


Shinjuku 1968 - 2018 


Just 50 years ago, this famous ward in the 
Japanese capital was one of the main 
centres of rebellion in the country. 


hese may be photos of the past, but 
I they show the present”, This testimonial 
from famous photographer Araki No- 
buyoshi appears on collection of photos by Wa- 
tanabe Hitomi. The publication of this book, 
in 2014, by the small publishing house, Machi- 
karasha, passed almost unnoticed, but it’s a 
gripping testimony of ife in Japan at that time, 
and is also a reflection of what Shinjuku has be- 
come. Simply entitled 1968 Shinjuku, it allows 
usto understand the degree to which this Tokyo 
ward was at the centre of the unprecedented 
cultural turmoil, and transports us back in time 
as though nothing had really changed in 50 
years. However, though Shinjuku remains the 
beating heart of the city to some extent, we 
have to recognize the fact that it’s far from 
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being the same centre of cultural ferment as be 
fore. We need to travel west towards N 


to rediscover some of this lost atmosphere. 
‘Though there had been a short period of great 
unrest in Paris, which became known in the 
history books as May 1968, Tokyo was at the 
centre of widespread upheaval, which lasted at 
least a decade. “I chink it was a time when we 
were all angry. We were all rebelling against our 
parents’ generation,” confides the mangaka Sasaki 
Maki whose work portraying life in 1968, he 
agrees, was filled with "rage". “I might have been 
messing around or experimenting, but I was 
angry." he states in an interview in Charivaril, a 
collection of his manga from 1967-81, recently 
published in France by Le Lézard Noir. Questions 
about the rise in university tuition fees or the re- 
newal of the U.S.Japan Security treaty, which 
brought millions of people out onto the streets 
at the start of the decade, as well as other issues 
such as the Vietnam War, in which Japan was 


involved indirectly as U.S. bases on Jap 
ritory played a vital role in the 
effort, and the rising awareness of ecological pro- 


lese ter- 


mili 


meric 


blems, all fed into the anger he depicted in his 
drawings, but it was an anger common to many 
other young people at this period. Though Paris 
and its barricades became worldwide symbols of 
the rebellion of young people born after the 
Second World War, it would be wrong not to 
dwell a moment on what was happening at the 
ime some 10,000 ki 
the reason, on the eve of celebrating the events 
of May 1968, we want to shed light on Shinjuku 
and the testimonies of those who spent most of 


same metres away. Thisis 


their time there and saw how it evolved. It's a 
place of ever changing memories, and it’s important 
to remember the crucial role it played in contem- 
porary Japanese history, so we can understand 
better the ways the country itself has changed 
since then. 

Opara NAMIHEI 


Shinjuku in 2018, photo by Jérémie Souteyrat. 


HistorY 50 years of change 


From its time as one of Tokyo's culture 
centres, Shinjuku has experienced 
profound upheaval. 


fier spending the last 25 years of my life 
A: Tokyo, I can say more than ever that 
m in love with this city. When it comes 
to exciting, vibrant places, Tokyo is second to. 
none. To my great regret, though, the only area 
in which Japan's capital loses out to Paris, Lon- 
don or Rome is urban and architectural heritage. 
After being destroyed more than once by natural 
and man-made disasters, there's precious little 
left from the city's past — and when I say "past" 
I mean the relatively recent postwar period. 
Even Shinjuku wasn't spared, as 90% of the arca. 
around the station was levelled by the American 
air raids that battered Tokyo from May to August 
1945. However, the district retained its pre-war 
road system, Even more extraordinarily, though 
large swaths of Shinjuku have changed completely 


in the last 50-60 years, some ofits more distinctive 
spots have survived rampant urban development. 
Starting at the square in front of the station's east 
exit, we find what is arguably one of Shinjuku's 
oldest relics. Today, it's called Minna no izumi 
(Everybody's Fountain), but when London dona- 
ted it to Tokyo, at the turn of the 20th century, 
it was called Basuiso (literally “water tank for 
horses") as it provided water for both people and 
animals. Only three such fountains survive today 
worldwide. The round building just behind it is 
the station carpark. Both of them can be clearly 
seen ina rare colour scene about halfway through 
Oshima Nagisa's Diary of a Shinjuku Thief 
(1968). 

One of the neighbourhood’s more striking 
constructions stands right next to the station: 
the Yasuyo Building was completed by architect 
Taniguchi Yoshiro in 1969, and even today is 
famous for housing Kakiden, a long-established 
restaurant which occupies the 6th to the 9th 


floors and has interiors designed by Taniguchi 
himself. 

Walking down Shinjuku Street, no history of 
local architecture would be complete without 
mentioning the Kinokuniya Bookstore Main 
Building (1964). Being squeezed between other 
less impressive buildings, it’s easy to overlook, 
but for more than 50 years it's been the heart of 
the local cultural scene. 

Shinjuku used to be full of jazz cafes and clubs, 
and one of the most famous, the Pit Inn, was 
right next to Kinokuniya. Opened in 1965, the 
40-seater quickly became the favourite live venue 
for all the local jazz greats from saxophonist 
Watanabe Sadao and pianist Yamashita Yosuke 
to trumpeter Hino Terumasa and singer Asakawa 
Maki. Pit Inn has moved three times since, and 
its current incarnation can be found in a back- 


street towards Shinjuku’s eastern outskirts. 
Speaking of long-gone cafes, in the late 1960s all 
the rebels and arty people used to gather at Fuget- 
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Giri Simone pout Zoom bon 


This fountain, a gift from the City of London, is by 
the east exit of the station. 


sudo, Here, you could find poets such as Taki- 
guchi Shuzo, Shiraishi Kazuko, and Tanikawa 
Shuntaro, actor ike Mikuni Rentaro and Kishida 
Kyoko and, of cours, all-round creator and enfant 


terrible Terayama Shuji (whose main base was 


actually Shibuya). According to butoh (Japanese 
dance the 
that he first met playwright Kara Juro (who at the 
time was busy shaping 
the infamous red tent 


re) veteran Maro Akaji, it was here 


Situation Theatre inside 
. Then from the late 19605, 
nd more hippies made their appearance, 
apparendy usingand selling marijuana and LSD. 
s the place was closed in 1973, but 
you can still enjoy a whiff of retro cafe culture 
(albeit in a more domesticated, bourgeois armos- 
phere) at L'ambre, which, by the way, is very close 
to the location of the old Fugetsudo. 

Near L'ambre, you'll also find another Shinjuku 
landmark: the Isetan department store. The massive 
Isetan flagship store was builtin 1933, in the then- 
popular art-deco style, and has miraculously survived 
the air raids. Today, it's considered to be the face 
of Shinjuku and one of the most influential depart- 
ment stores in Japan. It's well worth a visit (pay 
attention to the elegant architectural details) even 
if you're not in the mood for shopping. 

‘The place is particularly packed during the holi- 
days, so you can imagine people's shocked reaction 
when the police box in front of Isetan's main 
entrance was bombed on Christmas Eve 1972. 
On Meiji Street, about 100 metres from the police 
box and facing Isetan, there was (and still is) the 
Art Theatre Guild’s Shinjuku Bunka — the “only” 
difference with the past being that fifty years ago 


more 


Unfortunate 
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In the basement of the Art Theatre Guild's Shinjuku Bunka you'll find the Sasori-za (Theatre Scorpio) 
where both foreign and japanese avant-garde films were shown. 


this place (and the Theatre Scorpio in the base- 
ment) spearheaded Japane 
garde by screening both foreign art films and works 
by up-and-coming local talent, while now it's just 


e cinematic avant- 


a run-of-the-mill cinema like many others in 
Tokyo. 

While the eastern area of Shinjuku closer to the 
station has retained its old layout through the 
decades, the Kabukicho red-light district was in 
sucha bad state at the end of the war that it under- 
went a complete reconstruction. Smack in the 
middle, surrounded by strip joints, was Shinjuku 
Art Village, a small theatre devoted believe it or 
not — to butoh. As they never bothered to adver- 
tise their performances, at any one time there were. 
usually fewer than ten people in the audience ~ 
including a few drunks who'd come in by mistake. 
Needless to say, it didn't last long; it moved to 
Meguro in 1974. 

Nothing has as strong a nostalgic vibe as trams. 
In Tokyo, alas, most of the extended tram system 
(181km of track) was closed between 1967 and 
1972 because of financial restructuring and a sharp. 
increase in car traffic. In Shinjuku the trams stop- 
ped running in 1970. Four years later, an S-shaped 
section of the track east of Kabukicho was conver- 
ted into the Shinjuku Promenade Park Four Sea- 
sons Pathway, a pleasant greenery-filled corridor 
leading to the local cultural centre. The Pathway 
is also the western border of the Golden Gai, an 
incredibly cramped area featuring about 200 tiny 
shanty-style bars and clubs. Originally known as 
the poor-man's Yoshiwara (red-light district), it 
replaced sex with booze when prostitution became 


1958, and by 1968, it attracted a varied 
ists, musicians, actors, journalists and 
‘uals, In the 1980s, the 
decrepit bars became the target of the yakuza 
(organised crime syndicates) who tried to ser th 
on fire so that developers could buy up the land, 
buta group of supporters saved the 
the area at night. Today, Golden G 
strong, It may have lost some of its mystique and 
hard edge (now ma 
and proudly declare “no seat charge” on the door), 
but it's probably the only place left in Tokyo where 
one can experience the city asit looked soon after 


illegal 


crowd of 


other assorted intellec 


n 


s welcome foreigners 


the war. Indeed, some of those bars are more than 
50 years old. 
‘The complete opposite (not only geographically) 
of Golden Gai can be found on the other side of 
the station. Until 1968, there used to be a huge 
“hole” in west Shinjuku: the Yodobashi Water 
Purification Plant. Opened at the end of 1898, it 
was Japan's first modern water works with a capa- 
city of 140,000 cubic metres of water per day. The 
plant got bigger and bigger over the years in order 
to satisfy the increasing demand for clean water, 
until it was closed fifty years ago. This is, hands 
down, the one lost piece of Tokyo I wish I could 
have seen with my own eyes. 
Today, that hole has been filled with a forest of 
high-rises. Some of Tokyo's tallest and best- 
known buildings are here, from Tange Kenzo's 
Tokyo Metropolitan Government Office to the 
unusually designed Mode Gakuen Cocoon 
Tower and the Park Hyatt Hotel. 

GIANNI SIMONE 
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MEMORES Yokoo, Oshima and the others 


A major player on the art scene of the 
period, Yokoo Tadanori recalls his years 


in this emblematic district. 


orld-renowned graphic designer 
and painter Yokoo Tadanori is 
famous for his iconic posters and 


easily recognizable style. However, less is known 
about the role the artist played in the second 
half of the 1960s, when he collaborated with 
the leading figures of Japan's cinematic and thea- 
trical new wave. I had a chance to talk with 
Yokoo about those intense years of activity when 
I met him at his Isozaki Arata-designed studio 
in Tokyo's western suburbs. 


‘You moved to Tokyo from your hometown in 
Kobe in 1960, during the first Anpo protests. 
What did you make of the student movement? 
Yokoo Tadanori: Ac the time, I was 24; I was 
already working and hadn't even been to university 
for a start. I'd gone straight from high school to 
the printing company. So it was hard for me to 
relate to the student's anger. Also, it would have 
been hypocritical to ral against the establishment 
while we were doing advertising work for big com- 
panies (laughs). In a sense we were selling our souls 
on behalf of capitalism. But one of the directors 
at my company, Kamekura Yusaku (who later 
designed the posters for the Tokyo Olympics), 
insisted that we had at least to get feeling of what 
was going on in Japanese society at the time. So 
we all climbed into a taxi and went to the Diet 
Building where a big demonstration was taking 
place. It was crazy, 1 really didn’t understand what 
was going on, and on top of that I ended up with 
a broken thumb and couldn't work for six 


months. 


What happened? 
Y. T.: We got there without really thinking 
about what we were doing, but when we arrived 
at the Diet, it was complete chaos: the riot police 
on one side and the students on the other. Bricks, 
wooden sticks and iron pipes were flying eve- 
rywhere. Of course, in those conditions you're 
going to get hurt sooner or later. Anyway, we 
found ourselves with right-wing students on one 
side and left-wingers on the other. And we were 
in the middle holding a placard with a white dove 
on a blue background — the peace symbol. 


In the second half of the 1960s you had an 
opportunity to work with some of the stars 
of the Japanese avant-garde such as Oshima 
Nagisa, Terayama Shuji, and Kara Juro. 


Yokoo Tadanori in his studio designed by Isozaki Arata, 15 March 2018. 


How did you meet them? 

Y. T.: Actually, the first person I met was pho- 
tographer Hosoc Eikoh, around 1962. I heard 
that he'd made a collection of portraits of 
Mishima Yukio, who was one of my idols. In my 
youthful naivety, I went to his studio, and asked 
him to let me design the book ~ what would 
become Ordeal by Roses. Of course, I didn't get 
the job, but some time later, I got a call from 
Hosoe who told me that Terayama was working 
on a musical and he wanted me to design the 
poster. Even that project fell through, but I got 
close to Terayama, and that was the start of our 
friendship and working relationship. Even when 
we didn’t meet, we used to call each other every 
day. Sometime later, I met Kara too. I was having 
coffee with Terayama at TV broadcaster TBS, 
and he introduced me to Kara. He was a few 
years younger and totally unknown to me. I 
remember he had this smooth, child-like face 
and looked like Momotaro [a popular hero of 
Japanese folklore whose face looks like a peach]. 
Soon after, he asked me to design the flier for his 
new play, and that was how I wenton to do John 
Silver's poster and other projects for his Situation 
Theatre troupe. In other words, I first met 
Terayama, but started working with Kara before 
L actually did anything with Terayama. Finally, 
Tanaka Ikko, who was my senior at my company, 
told me that butoh dancer Hijikata Tatsumi 
was looking for someone to make a poster for 
his show. Tanaka was into Modernism, and 


found his style didn't suit butoh, so he passed on 
; job opportunities 
are born of these human interactions, and human 


the job to me. And so you 


bonds are strengthened by working together. 


Speaking of human relations, how would you 
compare your collaboration with Kara and 
Terayama? 

Y.T. intelligent and 
very good at dealing with people. He wrote so 
quickly, he churned out one script after another. 
When the script was ready, he'd explain what he 
wanted from me. The problem was, his explana- 
tion was so thorough that in the end there was 
nothing for me to add. I found it boring to work 
on these projects. Kara was the complete oppo- 
site. He'd talk about a new play before the script 
was even ready. I'd say, ‘How the hell am I sup- 
posed to work like this?!” So he'd try to explain 
the ideas spinning through his mind. He was 
very intuitive and impulsive, while Terayama 
was logical. Kara had this physical, almost animal 
approach to his material, it was hard for him to 
put it into words, so I had to make an extra effort 
to join the dots. But because of that, I find my 
work for Kara is superior to the work I did for 
Terayama... Sorry Shuji (laughs). 


'erayama was extrem 


How about Hijikata? 
Y.T.: Oh (laughs)! With him, you weren't even 
sure he was actually speaking Japanese. It was all 
Greek to me. So I'd work on a poster without 
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having the faintest idea of what he wanted from 
me. But somehow, he was always happy with the 
result. Yokoo-san, nobody understands me the 
way you do, he'd say. How do you do it?’ Beats 


me! 


I know you arc a big fan of Mishima Yukio. 
Y. T.: Yes, I met him a little later, in 1965. OF 
course he was a star in comparison with our 
underground group. He approached me when 
he wanted to do something with kabuki or bun- 
raku. His method was different again from the 
others. Hed actually make a sketch of the poster 
he'd have in mind and add "TIL leave the rest to 
you’, But he wouldn't leave me alone! He'd 
constantly peer over my shoulder. I found it so 
annoying. 


For Terayama's troupe, Tenjo Sajiki, you even 
worked as the stage designer, didn’t you? 

Y. T.: Yes it was an interesting job, even though 
I was constantly struggling with limited budgets. 
And anyway, I only stayed for a short time, 
mainly because I didn't get along with Higashi 
Yutaka, the stage director. I had a good rela- 
tionship with Terayama, but he was always busy 
working on new projects, writing books and 
articles, so he left the day-to-day management 
to Higashi, who'd just finished u „We 
worked together on Tenjo Sajiki’s first chr 
plays, but I had a run-in with Higashi while 
working on the third one, Kegawa no Marii 
(Mari in Furs). So I left the company, and 
Higashi followed me a little later, in 1968, to 
form his own company, Tokyo Kid Brothers. 


What happened between you and Higashi? 
Y. T.: Each play was staged at a different place. 
Our debut work, Aomori-ken no semushi otoko 
(The Hunchback of Aomori Prefecture), was 
performed at the prestigious Sogetsu Art Centre, 
which was the home base of Ono Yoko, compo- 
ser Takemitsu Toru, novelist and playwright 
Abe Kobo, and others. However, Oyama debuko 
no hanzai (The Crime of the Fat Girl from 
Oyama) was staged at Suihiro-tei, the last remai- 
ning vaudeville theatre in Shinjuku, and Kegawa 
no Mari was performed at the Shinjuku Bunka 
Art Theatre. Now the problem with the Shun- 
juku Bunka was that it was designed to screen 
films, and the so-called stage was actually just a 
narrow empty strip. The set I'd designed was too 
big, but it was Higashi's fault as he'd given me 
the wrong measurements. When he tried to cut 
it down to size with a saw, I couldn't take any- 
more and just left. I later heard that Miwa Aki- 
hiro, who starred in the play, managed to repair 
the damage just in time for the performance. 


Your graphic work from that period has 
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The cover of the special issue of Kinema Junpo, August 1 


become justly famous. You created an iconic 
“Yokoo look’ that’s easily recognizable. How 
did you arrive at that look? 

Y. T.: As I said, in 1960, I moved to Tokyo from. 
Kobe and worked for advertising agency Nippon 
Design Centre, which was pushing Modernism 
in Japanese design. Coming from a very different 
environment, I'd never come across these new 
ideas. Instead, I decided to make use of the images 
and atmosphere that recalled from my childhood 
~ the local festivals; the picture story shows 
(kamishibai) I enjoyed as a kid; the labels my 
adoptive father put on the kimono fabric he sold 
— all the pre-modern design I grew up surroun- 
ded by. Iwas clearly going against the grain, and 
the top critic at the time told me so: what did I 


968, with the actor Takakura Ken, signed by Yokoo. 


think I was doing, denying the new direction in 
Japanese graphic design?! But even though my 
approach was rejected by the other designers, it 
was embraced by Terayama, Mishima, and other. 
intellectuals, and by the younger generation. Iro- 
nically, my old-world style was seen as something 
fresh. 


Do you find it strange that the students liked 
your work? 

Y. T.: Well, those youngsters were supposed to 
be all for progress and modern ideas. But, appa- 
rently, they were attracted by my brand of *tra- 
ditional Japan’. There was something contradic- 
tory about them, because on the one side they 
were left wingers and belonged to Marxist groups, 


€—— 


but on the other hand they were all fans of actor 
Takakura Ken whose yakuza films were about 
traditional, even conservative values. The stu- 
dents at the time had a lot of energy but didn't 
know what to do with it. In particular, they 
didn't really follow a specific ideology. They just 
wanted to throw their energy at something.” 


Were you influenced by any artist or genre in 
particular? 

Y. T.: It may sound strange, but I didn’t really 
like the world of graphic design. I was more 
attracted to film and literature, music and thea- 
tre, and art, of course, I was essentially into 
foreign things: American Pop Art, French Nou- 
velle Vague and Nouveau Roman. Each one of 
them was a source of inspiration. 


Let's talk about Diary of a Shinjuku Thief. 
How did you end up in Oshima's film? 

Y. T.: I didn’t know Oshima well, but I knew 
his cameraman, Yoshioka Yasuhiro, I loved films, 
of course, but I'd never acted in my life. So when 
Yoshioka told me that Oshima wanted me to 
take part in his film, I was very surprised. I had 
many doubts about being able to do the job, but, 
apparently, my being inexperienced was the rea- 
son Oshima chose me, Actually, I was sort of 
tricked into playing in D 


What do you mean? 
Y. T.: Well, at first I was told it would be an 
ion film with lots of gun battles, and I'd be 


a 


playing a hoodlum. I was very excited, but then 
Oshima said Diary was better suited for me. In 
the end he chose another actor, Tamura Masa- 
kazu, for the action film, and I ended up working 
in Diary, which could be considered a symbol of 
New Wave cinema, but for me it was much less 
interesting. 


Still, it’s an important documentary of the 
period. 

Y.T.: Yes, but I was already 32 at the time. Can 
you imagine a 30-something guy playing a stu- 
dent during the Anpo and anti-Vietnam War 
demonstrations (laughs)?! I really didn't know 
how thar could possibly work. Then I told myself 
it was a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity, and any- 
way, if things went wrong, only the director 
would be blamed. So I accepted his offer. Then 
Oshima — who's never been good at dealing with 
women ~ asked me to name an actress for the 
film. I found that strange too, but, anyway, Iwas 
a fan of Asaoka Ruriko, so I suggested her. 
Asaoka, at the time, was the star of Nikkatsu 
films and a box office star. In the previous ten 
years, she'd appeared in more than 100 films. 
But when she read the script, she didn’t like all 
the risqué scenes and turned down the film. 


Eventually, he chose Yokoyama Rie, a theatre 
actress who was new to film. 


Do you remember any particular episodes 
during the making of the film? 

Y. T.: To my surprise, the script was full of 
empty pages. Every day, when the shoot was over, 
Oshima would write a few new pages for the next 
day, depending on the mood on the set. Nobody, 
including Oshima himself, knew what the final 
story would look like. It felt like improvisation 
every time. I guess you could call it the New 
Wave approach to making films. Then you had 
these scary types hanging around, like co-writer 
‘Adachi Masao, who later joined the Japanese 
Red Army. I was in a daze, never sure about what 


Cover page of Shukan Anpo, a magazine opposed 
to the American-Japan treaty. 


T'd be asked to do next. Also, asa non-professio- 
nal, learning new lines at short notice was always 
a challenge. I could never remember them. On 
the plus side, I didn’t have to say exactly what 
was written in the script I was handed, and 
Oshima didn't even mind my Kansai accent. 


Was Oshima a demanding director on the set? 
Y. T.: He was very strict with everybody but me, 
probably because I had no experience whatsoever. 
I guess he was afraid that if he got angry with me, 
T'd quit the film. So he was soft on me. On the 
other hand, I was scolded by the assistant director 
for not hitting my mark or forgetting my lines. 
But Oshima didn’t mind so much. After all, I 
wasn't very important: the film's real protagonist 
is Shinjuku itself, 


How was your relationship with Yokoyama 
Rie on the set? 


rocus ® 


Y.T.: Asa non-professional, I was expecting her 
to take the lead, but like me, she was rather new 
to films. Then, just before a sex scene, she told me: 
"You know, I've never even kissed a man. What 
shall 1 do? What?! Why are you saying this to. 
me?! Asif could do something about that. Well, 
I guess for her, this film what quite a trial. 


One of the more famous scenes in the film is the 
opening, when you get caught by Yokoyama stea- 
ling books at the famous Kinokuniya bookstore 
in Shinjuku. Were you into reading at the time? 
Y. T.+ Not atall! I was so busy with my work that 
Thad no time for reading. I'd just buy books and 
pur them aside for future reading. Anyway, that 
was another interesting shoot. Oshima told me 
to go in, choose a few books I liked, and leave the 
shop without paying. So I began walking around, 
not even knowing where the cameras were hid- 
den. I chose three books and made for the stairs, 
but ín order to reach them, I had to passin front 
of the cashiers. I was so scared, because nobody 
in the shop knew about the shoot, not even the 
sales assistants. Only Kinokuniya's big boss, Moi- 
chi Tanabe, knew what we were doing, I guess 
Oshima wasa little disappointed that everything 
went smoothly. Probably he was hoping I'd get 
caught or something (laughs). 


Did you have any favourite spots in Shinjuku? 
Y. T.i I often went to Najía, a bar that was always 
full of artists and intellectuals. I didn't drink, but 
1 liked to talk to the mama-san, Mariko, while 
having some rice balls or fried rice, It was also 
interesting to observe that crowd, a sort of culture 
mafia, Sooner or later they would stare arguing 
about something, and, typically, it would escalate 
into a free-for-all with people punching each 
other outside in the street. 


At the time, were you already living in the 
suburbs? 
Y. T.: Yes, in this same area. For some reason, I 
didn't like public transport, so I'd go to Shinjuku 
or to work by taxi. I guess most of my salary was 
spent on transport, eating out, and fashion 
(laughs). Bur I liked it that way. When I think 
back to those years, it was like heaven and hell — 
all mixed up together. Tokyo might have been 
on fire, but many people didn’t really worry 
about the future, There was a lot of optimism 
and incredible energy. 
It was what you could call a movement, a cohe- 
sive creative scene. After 1970, the mood changed 
considerably; everybody went their own way, 
pursuing their own projects, but in those short 
years between 1967 and 1969, it seemed that 
everybody was working with everybody else. I 
doubt those times will ever return. 

INTERVIEW BY JEAN DEROME 
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ENCOUNTER A new cultural expression 


As one of the foremost observers of 
contemporary culture, Kawamoto Saburo 
shares his views of turbulent Shinjuku. 


awamoto Saburo is well known in Japan 
K: a film and literary critic and a manga 
connoisseur, but his very first job, back 
in 1969, was as a magazine reporter. Writing for 
Shukan Asahi, the Asahi newspaper's weekly edi- 
tion, Kawamoto was on the front line covering 
the dramatic events thar filled Shinjuku's days 
and nights 
“Lalready knew Shinjuku very well because it was 
my favourite place to hang out,” Kawamoto says. 
"Istarted university in 1964. The mid-60s were a 
sort of transition period between the first anti- 
Anpo (Treaty of Mutual Cooperation & Security 
between the United States & Japan) struggles in 
the late 1950sand the second wave of radical acti 
vity in the late 1960s. It was also the year of the 
Olympic Games, which helped people forget, tem 
porarily, the social and political tensions of che 
previous years.” 
Asa nonpori (apolitic: 
Kawamoto spent the first two years of university 


Po 


after that. “Ar first I attended lessons pretty regu 


|, non-sectarian student), 


gover his books, but his life changed rapidly 


larly,” he says, “but from the third year I became 


more and more attracted to all the new exciting 


things happening in Shinjuku. I grew my hair lon- 
ger and began to skip school. I'd go to the cinema, 
check out a new play or just spend hours at a jazz 
kissa (cafe).” 

A keen observer of social customs, Kawamoto 
ars, Japanese youth 
began not only to act but even to look differently. 
“Among high school students, there's a big diffe 
rence between the generation who fought the 
Anpo in 1959-60 and the later generation — my 
generation — who demonstrated in the late 1960s. 
The main reason was the advent of pop culture. 
Until the mid-60s, the teenage consumer market 
didn't really exist. You were supposed to look and 
act like your father, join the adult world as soon 


remembers that in thos 


as possible, and become a productive member of 
society. The older protesters rebelled against that 
mindset, and were mainly into politics, but their 
younger brothers embraced Western fashion and 
music — particularly pop and rock music. The 
Beatles records, for example, became available in 
Japan from 1963, and they were soon followed 
by The Rolling Stones, Bob Dylan and all the rest 
“Even fashion-wise, the two groups looked very 
different: the older students went to the demos 
still wearing their school uniforms, but in the 
second half of the decade, more and more people 
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Kawamoto Saburo at the main entrance of the famous bookshop Kinokuniya. 


started wearing jeans and casual clothes.” 
Shinjuku was the place where all these changes 
became apparent for the first time, but in 1968, 
unless you were a policeman or a member of some 
radical group, you didn't really want to be in Shin- 
juku, as the area — and especially its station (an 
important hub in the city s transport network) — 
became the target of the protesters. "On 26 June, 
4,000 students invaded the station and fought 
against the police and the railway staff” Kawamoto 


remembers, “They did it again on 8 October, dis- 
rupting the transport of military fuel for the US 
Army.” 

Eventually, the student movement and the anti- 
Vietnam War movement came together, and on. 
21 October - International Anti-War Day — 
organised a big demonstration, which descended 
into street warfare. "The district was flooded with 
people, it was crazy. The police deployed more 
than 10,000 officers in Shinjuku alone, and used 


ete Souter Zoom japan 


water cannons and tear gas to fight the rebels who 
had turned the station area into a liberated quar- 
ter’, They wrecked trains and burned police boxes 
for two hours. 700 trains were cancelled, disrup- 
ting 350,000 commuters.” 

In the midst ofall this mayhem, Kawamoto mana- 
ged somehow to finish university. “By the time I 
graduated, my grades were so bad that my chances 
of finding a good job were pretty thin,” he says. 
“Then I found out that I had a chance of being 
hired by a news company because you didn't need 
to have good grades in order to take their entrance 
led at my first attempt. I finally 
got in one year later, in 1969, at my second attempt, 
and began to write for Shukan Asahi.” 

As he was the same age as the demonstrators, 


test. Even so, I 


Kawamoto was immediately sent to cover the pro- 
tests, and Shinjuku — which he knew very well by 
now — became his main stomping ground. The 
Asahi has traditionally been a liberal, left-leaning 
newspaper, and Kawamoto's editor was especially 
sympathetic towards the students. However, even 
the Asahi did not like the way the extremists were 


destr 


ig civilian property. The day after the 
October 1968 Riot, for instance, the newspaper 


called chem ‘a feckless mob’ and accepted police 


ear I joined Asahi, 


the station's west exit suddenly became a new pole 


repression was legitimare. “The 


of attraction for guitar-playing protesters who 
became known as folk guerrillas’,” Kawamoto 
remembers. 

Theanti-Vietnam War movement had along asso- 
ciation with folk music and, in 1967, had even invi- 
ted Joan Baez to perform in Japan. “In February 
1969, folk musicians b t Shinjuku 
Station West Exit Plaza (a sort of underground 
arcade). Young people started to gather there, and 
their numbers grew so large that by May the whole 


an to pl 


area was swamped with thousands of kids.” Even. 
tually, the police had to intervene to clear the place. 
In July, the Plaza was redesignated as a ‘thorough 
fare’, and people were forbidden to stop there. 

“The hardest thing for m 
seeing all those kids beaten and arrested by the 


s a journalist, was 


Kawamoto was sent to cover demonstrations in Shinjuku. 


police,” Kawamoto says. “They were the same age 
as me, of course. The only difference was that I 
was there to do my job and, as a reporter, I was 
somewhat safe from the blows of the riot police. 
That made me think a lot. I wondered if it was 
right for me to just stay on the side and record 
what was happening, as if had nothing to do wich 
them. I'm sure many other journalists wrestled 
with this thought.” 

Another issue on which Kawamoto agonised while 
reporting arose when he was covering the US sol- 
diers who were stationed in Japan. “There were a 
few military bases around Tokyo, and the Gls 
would often come to Shinjuku and other places 


to drink and have fun,” he says. “They often said, 
"You Japanese are lucky because you have nothing 
to worry about; you go out in the streets, shout 
NO WAR fora few hours, and then you go home. 
But we can't do that. Tomorrow, we fly to Vietnam. 


and we don't know if we'll come back alive’. 


hile west Shinjuku was serenaded by acoustic 
guitars, the east side was populated by a different 
kind of youth: the local hippies — or furenzoku 
(literally insane people, or vagabonds) as they were 


called in Japan. Rather than becoming politically 
engaged, these kids had simply decided to drop 
out and live on the edge of society. They neither 
went to school nor worked. They were simply 
content to lounge around on the patches of grass 
outside the station, while popping pills (their favou- 
rite drugs) and just enjoying doing nothing, careful 
not to follow in their fathers footsteps. 

"The term futen became popular thanks toa comic 
hima Shinji, who was 


I 


don't remember which one came first, but this. 


of the same name by 


himself school dropout,” Kawamoto expl 


manga, which was serialised in Tezuka Osamu's 
COM from 1967, was very popular. Until that 


time, most comic stories were about children 


and for children, but in Futen and other new 
comics from that time, the protag 
ple in their 20s whose lives closely resemble those 


ists are peo- 


of their readers. These characters drop out of 
school, don’t know what to do with their lives, 
and appear just to walk around the city with their 
friends, seemingly unable to find a way out of 
their confused lives.” 

MARIO BATTAGLIA 
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Analysis A pivotal year for theatre 


An expert on Japanese theatre, William 
Andrews offers his analysis of how it 
changed at the end of the 1960s. 


ccording to some observers and theatre 
insiders, Kyoto is the most exciting 
centre for contemporary theatre and 


the performing arts in Japan today. But there 
wasa time, in the late 1960s, when Tokyo ruled 
the Japanese theatre world, and some of the 
; vibrant and challenging works 
were staged in Shinjuku, 


most innova 


Thad a chance to talk about Japanese theatre's past 
glory days with William Andrews, a Tokyo-based 
writer and translator who for several years has been 
a theatre insider in Japan. While Andrews doesn't 
consider himself to be an expert, he has translated 
play scripts and other content for many leading 
contemporary Japanese artists. Besides providing 
information on contemporary Japanese theatre 
through his website (hetps://rokyostages word- 
presscom) he translates or writes for 
Festival/Tokyo and other Japanese performing arts 


events and art institutions. Andrews co-translated 


Poster of The Little Prince (Hoshi no Ojisama) played by Tenjo Sajiki troupe led by Terayama Shuji 
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Tokyo Theatre Today: Conversations with Eight 
Emerging Theatre Artists (2011) with Iwaki 
Kyoko, and is currently working on a biography of 
film director and screenwriter Adachi Masao. His 
other areas of interest are social and political history, 
with a particular focus on Japanese radicalism, coun- 
terculture and protest movements (in 2016 he 
published the critically acclaimed Dissenting Japan: 

A History of Japanese Radicalism and Counter- 
m 1945 to Fukushima), 

“The years between 1967 and 1969 were crucial 
for the development of underground and avant- 
garde Japanese theatre,” he says. “In 1968, for exam- 
ple, butoh's prime mover Hijikata Tatsumi perfor- 
med his solo dance Hijikata Tatsumi and Japanese 
People: Rebellion ofthe Body at Nihon Seinenkan 
which isin Shinjuku Ward, between Harajuku and 


Aoyama. This is one of the most important per- 


culture, 


formances in butoh history. The title itself provides 


an extremely powerful image, especially considering 


what was going on at the time. Thousands of people 
were fighting in the streets, and here we have 
someone talking about the rebellion of the body 


Does it mean ‘against the body’? or ‘with the body’? 


The title itself is rather ambiguous." 
A certain standard public image of butoh has 
become popular through the years (thin bald men 
with stark white bodies) as ifit were a uniform 
movement. “In reality the butoh scene is quite 
diverse,” Andrews points out. “There are many 
women involved, to begin with, and there are a 
variety of styles. However, they all share this spiritual 
«quality, and it all goes back to Hijikata and the post- 
war generation.” Much closer to Shinjuku Station, 
a strange Red Tent used to stand within the grounds 
of Hanazono Shrine. “That was where 


and his troupe, Situation Theatre, were perfor- 
ming,” Andrews says. “He had pitched the Red 
Tent one year before, in 1967, with the sh 
permission. It waseven featured in Oshima Nagisa's 
Diary ofa Shinjuku Thie 
In the late 60s a visit to the Red Tent was a must 
for many theatre fans. A few years ater they stopped 
performing for a while, after the shrine 
complaints from the local retail association that 
didn't like the kind of grotesque and “profane per- 
formances" (involving lots of nudity and sexuality), 
which were being performed inside what were sup- 
posed to be sacred grounds. “However, they resu- 
med performing after while,” Andrews says. “Now, 
I think they usually do it about once a year. I guess, 
eventually even avant-garde culture becomes mains- 
tream and is co-opted by the commercial system.” 
Kara and other underground playwrights liked to 
write stories about humble people, nor historical 


eived 


heroes. Indeed, many of their characters are often 
of low or ambiguous social status. "Kara, in parti- 
cular, liked historical rebels,” Andrews says, “but 
even Sato Makoto — who in the same period was 
performing elsewhere, inside his Black Tent — had 
a play about Nezumi Kozo, a famous Edo-period 
thief and folk hero. In other words, these play- 


wrights tackled contemporary issues while looking 
back at the past for inspiration. 

“[e's interesting to compare this period with the 
present situation because now everybody seems to 
be obsessed with ‘black boxes’ (cultural spaces, 
public halls, erc.). In the 1960s they would just travel 
around with a tent which, by the way, was a practice 
that wentall the way back to the Edo period (1603- 
1867). Ifyou sce Diary of a Shinjuku Thief you can 


appreciate Kara's brand of street theatre.” 
Another charismatic figure in those years, 
‘Terayama Shuji, went beyond street theatre. In his 
more experimental works, he practised what was 
called shigaigeki or "city theatre” as his perfor- 
mances took over whole city districts. In 1970, for 
example, he used Shinjuku as his stage when he 
produced Solomon: The Human-Powered Air- 


plane. The performance was conceived like a tr 


and the audience had to buy an airline-style ticket 
(or, in certain cases, got one free). “You have to 
remember that in 1970 very few Japanese could 
afford to travel abroad,” 
Terayama was offering people a chance to “fly” 


ndrews says, “so 


and hav 


exotic experience.” 
Andrews likes to point out Kara and Terayama's 
different personalities and approaches to theatre 
"Thereisa 2010 book by Steven C. Ridgely whose 
subtitle reads The Antiestablishment Art of 
Terayama Shuji. Obviously, Terayama was a central 
countercultural figure, bur at the same 


me he was 


quite savvy in his dea 
the one hand, you ha 


ing with the mainstream. On 
re Kara who in 1969 was 
arrested for doing a 
juku's Central Park. 
cleverly juggled underground and mainstream cul- 


ture while cultivating this rebel image. His themes 
and practices were certainly avant-garde, but ar the 


me he needed some of the official institu- 


same 


rewarding relationship with Shibuyi's 
commercial Parco Theatre in the 1970s, at atime 
when he (like the other underground artists) had 
no support from the theatre establishment. You 
could say they fed off each other. He was even invi- 
ted abroad by arty bourgeois festivals, while Kara 
visited refugee camps in the Middle East or went 
to Bangladesh, when these places were even more 


dangerous than now 
Another important Shinjuku hotbed of activity 
was the Are Theatre Shinjuku Bunka, which was 
actually a cinema. “That's tru. 


Andrews says, 
“butin the evenings, after the films were over, they 
started to organise theatrical performances as well" 


Ys 


"i i 
bi 
e 
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The first stage performance in the Shinjuku Bunka 
was the Japanese premiere of Edward Albee's 
The Zoo Story in 1963, followed by plays by 
Tennessee Williams, Samuel Becket, Harold 
Pinter, LeRoi Jones (Amiri Baraka), Jean Genet, 
etc. But the theatre also put on many plays by 
leading Japanese writers — not only Terayama 
and Kara but even Betsuyaku Minoru, Shimizu 
Kunio, and Mishima Yukio. Thus, despite its 
tiny stage, it quickly became one of Japan's major 
venues for contemporary drama. 

The 1970s saw a shift away from Shinjuku, and 
from Tokyo in general. This culminated in direc- 
tor Suzuki Tadashi moving his troupe, Waseda 
Shogekijo, from Tokyo to Toga, a remote moun- 
tain village in Toyama Prefecture, in 1976. Suzuki 
went on to establish, in 1982, Japan's first real 
international theatre festival. G.S. 


Wr EIU. EP wee 52 9:58 


Members of the Tenjo Sajiki troupe en 1968. 
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Watanabe Ken will perform The King 
and I from the end of June in London. 
He gave us his views on his work. 


his June, the musical The King and I, 
starring Kelli O'Hara and Watanabe 
will arrive in London following 


enormous success on Broadway. The production 
was lauded with critical acclaim, sweeping five 


Tony Awards in 2015. The musical is set in 
1860s Bangkok, telling the story of Anna, a 
British schoolteacher, who teaches English to 
sand children of the King The unusual, 
often turbulent relationship between the two. 


the wi 


is the heart of the story, as the King and Anna 
endeavour to compromise and smoothen the 
cultural clash. A successful Hollywood actor in 
his own right, Watanabe has starred in block- 
buster films like The Last S; 


and for his role as the King, he was the first Ja- 


purai and Inception; 


panese actor to be nominated for Best Leading 
Actor in the prestigious Tony Awards. Watanabe 
stresses the importance of diversity as he touches 
upon race and representation, divulging how 
and why The King and I is relevant to modern. 


audiences. 


Why did you decide to challenge yourself with 
a musical? 

Watanabe Ken: Performing The King and Lon 
Broadway was my first stage production in 
English. It was also my first time working on 
stage overseas. Of course, I had never done a 
musical prior to this. It was somewhat a reckless 


challenge, but Broadway is a very inspiring place 


for an actor, and so I thought that being able to 


star there, at the Lincoln Center Theater, is a 


once in a lifetime experience. So, that was defi- 


nitely a big source of motivation, 


I: Have you come here to the West End with 
that same motivation? 

W.K.: From my early twenties, [had the chance 
to watch plays in the West End—and I never 
imagined that one day I would stand on the same 
stage. But, following my performance on Broad- 
way, when asked whether I would also like to 
perform in the West End, I answered with a very 
straightforward yes. 


Compared to Hollywood movies, are musicals 
difficult? 

W.K.: Filming a movie and performing on stage 
are two completely different things. I actually 
started my acting career in theatre, so, I did have 
experience in how to evoke certain feelings on 
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But strangely, I never really enjoyed wat 
ching musicals in Japanese. I feel like musicals 
are all about performance—the songs and acting 
are two separate things . And so, when I did this 
musical in English, I suddenly realised that musi- 
cals were for English. I really fele this. In English, 
the singing falls so naturally and perfectly bet 
ween the acting. Musicals are the perfect blend 
of arts 


Do you think London audiences will react dif- 
ferently to New York audiences? 

W.K.: I hope so! Anna's from England, so the 
cultural clash she feels might hit closer to home 
here in London. 


What does this play teach us about race? 

W.K.: This production debuted in 2015, and 
for amoment, like an illusion, it seemed like a 
time when borders were disap 
seemed globalised and information was readily 


ing: the world 


accessible everywhere. But in reality this was not 
the case: with the UK leaving the EU, with 
"America First”—I suppose that in 2015, the 
groundwork for all these movements was laid 
out, and it's the same in Japan. A national, exclu- 
sive inwardness is now prevalent. So, for me, 
during a time like this when nations are priori- 
tising themselves and their territories, I feel that 
lin terms of race, 


this musical is very meaning! 


Don't miss the opportunity to see one of the best Japanese actor on stage. 


and 


nations and even custom and cultures. It's a story 
about overcoming different cultural obstacles 
and reaching mutual understanding and accep- 
tance. I think that this is the theme of this musi: 
cal. And now, it's been three years since the musi 
cal's debut and the world has only become even 
more exclusive and nationalised, and so I strongly 
feel that we live in a time when a story like this 
is necessary. The King and Lis perfect for this 
day and age. The King himself is not simply a 
compelling and powerful man but a King who 
considers the dilemma of how his own country 
can confront the rising Western culture. In order 


for the next generation to come, he, figuratively, 


must choose death, Without the death of the 
old generation, the new generation cannot come. 
So, through the King, I elt the despondency and 
melancholy of such dilemmas. For me, the ori- 
ginal themes of Rodger and Hammerstein's King 
and I are even more poignant now. 

In Japan, Lam currently starring in the year-long 
historical TV drama, Segodon, and by a strange 
coincidence the drama is set in the sam 
‘The King and I. It's about the last years of the 
Edo period and the ending of national isolation, 
which eventually leads to the Meiji Restoration. 


as 


At thar time, due to new external pressures, the 
Japanese had to consider what would now be best 
for their country—it is the same for The King 
and L I chink this is an interesting correlation. 


Pa Kobe 


You've starred in Hollywood films, you've 
done Broadway, and now you're here to per- 
form in the West End. What would you say 
to aspiring Japanese actors who want to follow 
in your footsteps? 

W.K.: Everyone says that they want to go to 
Hollywood. It's very rare to hear Japanese actors 
say they want to perform on Broadway or the 
West End. There are many Japanese actors and 
actresses who are doing their absolute best in 
Broadway, but at the end of the day, there aren't 
many opportunities for Asians. So, when The 
King and I was announced, Asian actors across 
America flooded in to audition. The same thing 
happens with Miss Saigon. So, opportunities are 
definitely lacking, So, when one of the Asian- 
American singers who performed alongside me 
in The King and I got the principal part in The 
Phantom of the Opera, I was very happy. She 
was the first Asian woman to be cast in the role 
of Christine. Not only as a Japanese actor, but 
as her former co-star and a fellow Asian, I was 
very happy for her. 


I read ina blog that secing your performance 
was eye-opening as you conveyed a specific 
and unique passion on stage. 

K.W: That’s what performance is about. Even 
if you can't speak 
mance you will be able to fe 


very well, at a perfor- 
a certain vibe and 


energy. I'm different to all the previous Kings, 
as Lam the first Asian actor for the role. So, I 
hope that not only Asians, but also people from 
all different backgrounds will be able to appre- 
ciate that. 


What scene is your favourite? 

W.K.: A lot of people ask me what scenes to 
especially look out for, but the story comes toge- 
ther by persevering through many peaks: these 
are not always happy moments, such as when 
Anna and I fight, or the scenes when I'm with 
the children or all alone. Ultimately, the musical 
is comprised of many different sequences. I will 
be happy if the audience are whistling Shall We 
Dance on their way home. 


The production run of The King and I has 
been extended here in London. There must 
bea lot of anticipation. 

W.K.: The production falls neatly during the 
summer holidays. It’s a really wonderful com- 
pany—and of course, the London cast is very 
diverse, with actors and actresses from Belgium, 
Holland and so forth—actors from all different 
nationalities and backgrounds will be performing. 
Kelli O'Hara, Ruthie Ann Miles and I are part 
of the original cast, and we will all be performing 
this summer—that's exciting in itself, but there 


Watanabe Ken is ready for performing in London. 


will be a different chemistry with the different 
actors. And Bartlett Sher is a wonderful director. 


After the musical, what will be your next chal- 
lenge? 

W.K.: How do I say this... well, I can't really see 
that far ahead in the future! I just knock down 
the walls that are ahead of me. I've ended up here 
by doing just that, by taking one challenge at a 
time. [look at the ‘now’, the present—I'm only 
thinking of all the training that I need to do in 
the next three months, and the mind-frame I 
need in order to succeed here in London. 


Unity with both his co-stars and audience is 
important to Watanabe, and this perhaps reflects 
his wish for a more accepting society that 
embraces diversity. It scems poignant that many 
of his characters traverse unstable times of his- 
torical change. By confronting the past, 


ri 


CULTURE V 


nabe seems to return to the present with a greater 
sense of understanding, applying the lessons 
learnt to our current society. As Watanabe told 
us, musical performances are imbued with a 
unique transient energy and magic that can only 
be experienced in the moment. The King and I 
is a spectacular production. Songs like the che 
Getting to Know You and the lavish Shall We 
Dance will puta smile on anyone's face, even in 
these times of uncertainty. So, don't miss out— 


go and experience Watanabe Ken and his co- 
stars this summer! 
INTERVIEW BY GIULIA KATO-FERRARO 


REFERENCE 


B THE KING AND ! London Palladium 
from June 21 until 29 September 
Tickets: £15-£82.50 

http:/ /kingandimusical.co.uk, 
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EATING & DRINKING 


Histor’ Freedom to choose what to eat 


Not so very long ago, people with leprosy 
were cut off from the world and had no 


choice in what they ate. 


| Sweet Bean Paste by Sukegawa Durian 


(trans. by Alison Warts, Oneworld), which ins- 
pired it, will be reminded how people with 
Hansen's Disease (leprosy) used to be segrega- 
ted from society, Some of the film was shot in 
Tama Zensho-en Sanatorium, west of Tokyo. 
From the beginning of the 20th century, the 
Japanese government adopted a policy of life- 
long incarceration for sufferers of Hansen's 
Disease, creating sanatoriums aimed at isolating 
rather than caring for them. Cut off from the 
outside world, the patients had to work in a 
supposedly self-sufficient system as far as pro- 
viding food for themselves was concerned. A 
large vegetable garden and orchard were set up 
in the vast grounds of the sanatorium where 
pigs, cows and chickens were also raised. Cul- 
tivating plants or looking after animals can be 
a source of joy to patients, but it was not as idyl- 
lic as it appeared. The hard labour was exhaus- 
tingand made them ill. At mealtimes, they each 
had to take heavy bowls, which they carried to 
the vegetable garden. One witness reports a 
case of blind patients toiling back and forth in 
the snow... During the 1940s, due to the war 
and lack of food, 300 people died in sanato- 
riums. 


hose who have seen Kawase Naomi’s 
film Sweet Bean or read the novel 


INFOS PRATIQUES 


4-1-1 Aobacho, Higashi murayama-shi, 
Tokyo 189-8550. 
www.mhlw.go.jp/seisakunitsuite/bunya/kenkou . 
iryou/iryou/hansen/zenshoen/ 


Film director Kawase Naomi tackles the fate of former sufferers of Hansen’s Disease in Red Bean. 


After the war, nutrition improved for these 
patients, but they still had no choice about what 
they could eat. At that period, when food for 
the general population was becoming more 
varied, they were often forced to eat identical 


meals, After staging protests, they demanded 
the right to choose what to eat, to have special 
meals for the elderly, even to pick their own 
ingredients and cook them themselves. This 
allowed them to season food as they liked, and 
to have hot meals. 

Hansen's Disease deforms a person's body and 
often affects the eyes, but it has very litle affect 
on taste or smell, which means they become 
even more important to those who have the 
disease. Fujimori Toshi, a former resident, 
recalls that, “Even if you forget your age, you 
never forget the meals on your first day in the 


sanatorium.” She remembers vividly when a 
friend was unable to swallow her first meal, “For 
some, it represented shame, for others it was 
peace, an opportunity to escape from disc 
nation, or it was virus filled 
which destroyed ties with fa 
forever,” she says trying to bring ¢ 
ment to life. 

Its not enough just to consume the required 
calories to live. Segregation not only separates 
people from the world but, removes “the free- 
dom to cat when and what you want", which 
can sometimes mean eating badly, eating alone, 
even not eating at all. These are the small details 
that allow us to live as independent individuals, 
and they are crucial to making our lives our very 


mi- 


ir, or even a flame 


own. 
SEKIGUCHI RYOKO 


The taste of authentic 
Japanese Confectionery 


sb 
Tán 745 


www kitchoan-co.uk 
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KATSU &TERI-YAKI SPECIALIST in Angel 


3894111 www tana 


= 1012. 
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HARUYO'S RECIPE 


RECIPE 

11 - Wash the aduki beans, then boil in a large amount 
of water. 

2- When the water boils, add a bit of cold water to pre- 
vent it from boiling too fiercely. Repeat several times. 

3 - Simmer until the water turns red. 

4 - Drain the beans and rinse with cold water. 

5 - Put the beans in a saucepan with water to cook. 

6 - When cooked (a bean is easy to squash with your 
finger tips), place in a bowl and put to one side. 

7 -Pour away the water, cover the beans with more cold 
water. Repeat until the water is clear 

8 - Place beans in a cloth and squeeze out water. 

9 - Put the sugar, glucose syrup and beans in a sauce- 
pan. 

10 - Cook until they form a paste. 

11 - Put on a plate and leave to cool. 


1 - Crack the eggs into a bowl and add sugar. 

2- Dissolve the bicarbonate of soda in 10g of water, 
and add to the eggs with the honey and mirin. 

3 - Add the sieved flour and mix together. 

4- If the batter is too stiff, add a little water. 

5 - Heat a frying pan and put in a itle batter. 

6 - When bubbles appear, turn the pancake. 

7 - Allow to cook for 30 seconds. 

8- Lay the little pancakes on a cloth. 

9- Place one on top of another in pairs and leave to cool. 

10 - Spread anko between each pair of pancakes. 


www.kikurestaurant.co.uk 


We take the gr 
day to serve the freshest a 
st tasting Japanese foo 
Yoichi Hattor 
sushi head chef 


For the anko (red bean paste): 
250g aduki beans 

300g sugar 

50g glucose syrup 

For the pancakes: 

5 eggs 

30g honey 

30g mirin (sweet rice wine) 
3g bicarbonate of soda 
10g water 

230g white flour 


17 Half Moon St. Mayfair, 
London WIJ 7BE 
Tek 0207 499 4208 


A SPARKLING SAKE 
SENSATION 


firi G9. 


‘Wiehe yon faney M ween 
cozy & a well-kept secret BARREL 

hinjuku, TOKYO Ej 

-Onby Please Call Us +81 3-3354-0048 
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People gather along the banks of the Kyobashi River in Hiroshima to contemplate this fleeting beauty. 


Hanami : Japan’s fleeting beauties 


Every year, the Japanese wait 
impatiently for the brief moment they 
are able to delight in the cherry blossom. 


an is in the grip of cherry blossom fever 


once again. As the blossom front sweeps from 

south to north at about 30 kms a day, people 
throughout Japan are busy scouring blossom 
maps to plan the best day and place for their 
hanami blossom-viewing party. Some have 
already laid out their blue tarpaulins to reserve a 
pla 
lanterns are being hung in cherry trees along river 


e under their favourite tree. Meanwhile, paper 


banks and in parks, stalls are set up ready to sell 
everything from grilled squid, takoyaki octopus 


dumplings and beer. Lots of beer. Let the hanami 
commence! 

Why all the excitement? “Transience forms the 
Japanese sense of beauty,” says Zen priest and gar- 

den designer Shunmyo Masuno. Traditional cul 

ture such as haiku, the tea ceremony, and moon- 
viewing all share a sense of celebrating the 
ephemeral beauty of the seasons, and of each 
unique, never-to-be-repeated moment. And 
sakura blossoms, spectacularly pretty and tou 

chingly short-lived, are the epitome of this phi: 

losophy 

The blooms are only at their best for a week to 
ten days, depending on the weather. One heavy 
rainstorm or one windy day brings them Ruttering 


down in a blizzard of blossom. All too soon the 
spel is over, the country loses its pink mantle, and 
reality returns. It’s precisely because cherry blos- 
soms are such fleeting beauties that the Japanese 


celebrate them so fervently 


The practice of han 
hundred years to the Nara Period (710-784). At 


ni goes back over twelve 


that time, plum trees, which blossom a month 


earlier than the cherry, were the focus of the cele- 


brations. Hanami only became synonymous with 
sakura during the Heian Period (794-1185), Back 
then, hanami parties were only for the aristocracy 
and court nobility, who were fond of contempla- 
ting the blossoms and composing poems about 
them. 


€. So Restaurant 


Restaurant & Sushi 


Japanese food. 


3-4 Warwick Street, 
London W1B 5LS 


Mon-Fri. 12:00-15:00 (Lun 


tel. 020 7292 0767 


sorestaurant.cor 
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Enjoy a delicious selection of the highest quality 
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TRAVEL B 


But as horticultural techniques developed, cherry 
trees were planted in public parks, temple gardens 
and along river banks so the population at large 
could enjoy hanami too. 

With so many blossoms to see in such a short 
time, planning is crucial. Don't fancy the pop- 
festival-sized crowds packing the cherry blossom 
spots in the big cities? Then why not head out to 
the sticks for a more sedate alternative down in 
Chugoku, the westernmost region of Honshu, 
Japan's largest island? 

Even down here, solitude isn’t really on the 
agenda. There'll be crowds wherever you go. But 
the collective element is an important part of 
hanami, and at least the crowds will be mostly 
locals, the atmosphere warm and welcoming. 
Blossoms in this area peak from late March to 
early April. Exact dates vary from year to year 
depending on the weather, Watch the TV news 


Aghas Maiin Cabelo Zoom pan 


or blossom viewing websites for daily regional 
updates, Blossom maps detailing the best viewing 
areas can also be seen in train stations. 


One delightful area that relatively few foreign 
o Inland Sea 
and its maze of misty islands, With their gentle 
climate, spectacular scenery and laid-back lif 


these enchanted isles are a great visit any time of 


tourists have discovered is the 


year. At cherry blossom time, it all gets quite 
sublime. 

Start offat the historic port town of Onomichi, 
90 kms east of Hiroshima. 10,000 cherry trees 
brighten the mountainside in a glorious display 
that ranks among Japan's 100 best hanami sites. 
From Onomichi you can walk, cycle or drive 
along the 60 kms of roads and bridges of the Shi- 
manami 


lo to the heart of the islands. Parti- 
cularly spectacular is Kosanji Temple on Ikuchi- 
a Island. This large temple complex boasts 
size recreations of some of Japan's most his- 


ic temple buildings. In April, the whole 
sublime scene is afloat on a pink cloud of cherry 
blossoms. 


Anges Marin Cabo for Zoom apa. 


Ifmountains are more your thing, head up to Haji 
Dam, up in the mountains of the Akitakata area 


x Doro's got the 
E You Should too! 


nhk.jp/nhkworld 
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contemplate the cherry trees in blossom. 


in north-central Hiroshima Prefecture. There 
you'll see Yachiyo Lake, a vast reservoir surroun- 
ded by 6,000 cherry trees. The sight is especially 
magical at dusk, with the lanterns glowing and 
the smoky tang of festival food wafting up from 
the yakisoba and fried chicken stalls. The broad 
lake lends a wonderfully spacious feel to the area, 
so even when it's crowded it never feels claustro- 
phobic. You may even glimpse deer or wild boar 
coming down from the surrounding forests. 

The city of Hiroshima is home to two UNESCO 
World Heritage sites, and both are popular 
hanami venues. One is the island of Miyajima, 
famous for its floating shrine and red torii gate 
ising out of the sea. The 1,300 cherry trees 
around the shrine area are enchanting, despite 
the crowds. The other is Peace Park, opposite 
Peace Memorial Dome, on the banks of the 


Motoyasu River. Some of the city's most lively 
hanami can be found here. 


Shukkeien Garden, designed in 1620 by Ueda Soko, is one of Hiroshima's res 


5. 
sidents' favourite places to 


But many visitors don’t know what to do once 
they ve seen these two places. To get a real feel 
for the spirit of the city, get a bit more adventu- 
rous and check out the sites that the locals visit 
Hiroshima Castle is a good starting point, with 
cherry trees lining its broad moat. You'll probably 
see the occasional young office worker sitting all 
alone for hours on end in the middle of a huge 
blue tarpaulin. It's common for companies to 
send one of their recent recruits to guard the spot 
ahead of the office hanami party later in the day. 
A short walk will then bring you to the banks of 
the Ota River, which stretch in a virtually unbro- 
ken corridor of blossom from Peace Park all the 
way up to the suburb of Ushita. After dark, and 
a glass or two of sake, the banks transform into 
a surreal cotton-candy grotto. 

Alternatively, treat yourself toa River Taxi, and 
view the riverbanks full of blossom from a motor- 
boat. Hiroshima is, after all, known as the City 


of Water, with six rivers coursing through it. The 
resulting miles of riverbank are virtually all lined 
with cherry trees. 

Shukkeien Garden is a city centre oasis built in 
1620 by Ueda Soko, a samurai warrior who 
became a Buddhist monk, tea-master and land- 
scape gardener for Asano Nagaakira, feudal lord 
of Hiroshima. Consequently, it's a place which 
is very dear to the hearts of Hiroshima people. 
It's also a popular spot for wedding photographs, 
so you're sure to stumble across newlywed couples 
in their sumptuous kimono, with an entourage 
carrying cameras and large reflector discs. Shuk- 
keien is particularly romantic in the evening when 
the blossoms are illuminated. 

Down at the eastern end of Peace Boulevard 
you'll sce Hijiyama Park, home of Japan's first 
public Modern Art museum, which rises above 
the surrounding hillside forest. Several charming 
blossom-viewing spots dot the hillside, including 
the area around Henry Moore's massive bronze 
Arch, which frames a panoramic view of the city. 
Want to walk in the footsteps of the samurai? 
Across the border in Yamaguchi Prefecture lies 
the castle town of Iwakuni. The hanami activity 
centres around the splendid Kintai Bridge, one 
of Japan's Top Three bridges. It's a five-arched 
wooden structure spanning the Nishiki River, 
originally built in 1673 without using a single 
nail. In those days only samurai were allowed to 
cross it. These days, for a modest toll of 250 yen, 
we commoners can meander across like gentry, 
too. A more iconic backdrop for a hanami party 
would be hard to find. 

If you're fortunate enough to find yourself in 
Japan as the blossoms begin to open, you, too, 
will be seized by the irresistible urge to get out 
and hanami. So get yourselfa plastic sheet to sit 
on, grab a scrumptious bento lunchbox and your 
drink of choice from the nearest supermarket or 
convenience store, head for a park or riverbank, 
and join in the fun! 


STEVE JOHN PoweLL 


EN "Uk. 


Art 
Aland Kinakoon Washi 
exhibition by Akiko DuPont 
Unt 25 Apri / Lon 
ttp. london sway-gallery.com/ 
The London Ph Fair 


19 & 20 May / 
www.photolair.co.uk/speciaedition. 


Rie Nakajima Cyclic 
Unt June Birmingham 
wwwiikon-gallery.org/event/rie-nakajima. 


Film 
Mary and the Witch's Flower. 


18 May Nationwide 
wwwaltitudefilment.com/distribution 
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3 
http:/lectikartlab.com/mushimaru-fujieda. 
Piano Recital 


Akiko Ono + Friends 
17 May / London. 
www.osoarts org uk/events/akikoono/. 

The Little Mochi Man, a play for 4-7 year olds 


Until 30 
itp /athovsanderanesorg.uk 


Conversation Gr 
ji (oup Meeting 
A eoo dk 


12018 
6 May / Silverstone Circuit 

www japfest.co.uk/japfest-home. 
gr From Ghina to Japan 


19, 
://yvwrw.eventbrite.co.uk/e/zer-from-china-toja 
pan-tickets-41063296425?aff=es2 


Japan Chikrenis Day 2018 


/ 
hi Tov event coule apan-chldrensday- 
2018-tickets-440218806307aff-es. 


MOM Comic Con. 
251027 May / London 
WwWvimcmcomiccon.com 


‘ister: Zoe apn does nat accept any epar 
{tbe lene lr anyon cr damage dli 


preteen 
‘rested ae noti any may run or endorsed by Zoom haga. 


LANGUAGE Let's 


Hello there! This column will include 
useful Japanese phrases that cover a 
variety of topics. 


onnichiwa, Mina-san! (Hello, everyone!) 
K- Miei io om okt 
Japanese how much something costs 
when shopping in Japanese. 
In this column, "Shopping Part Two", I'm going 
to teach you how to talk about your opinions 
regarding what you have bought. For example, 
what if you think something is a bit too expensive 
or what if you want to ask the shopkeeper for a 
discount? Or how about praising what you have 
bought and maybe as a result putting a smile on 
the shop assistant's face? 
Ler's pick up where we left off in last month's 
column. Imagine you're in a Japanese souvenir 
shop. Now imagine you've just seen the most 
adorable purse. 
(S=Staff, Ce Customer) 


Waa, kawaii. 
ba, DD. 
(Wow, that's so cute! ) 
Sumimasen, Kore ikura desuka? 
THEA. THC STID? 
(Excuse me, how much is this?) 
S: 6500 en desu. 
65004479. 
(That's six thousand five hundred yen.) 
Shorto takai naa. 
BLot ftus. 
(That's a bit expensive, isn't it? ) 


C 


Let me explain three points from the above dia- 
logue. First up: waa". Just like “wow” in Engl 


nihonGO! 


Te 


second point I want to explain is “kawaii”. I bet 
some readers already know this word. "Kawaii" 
means "cute". Japanese culture is famous for 
valuing “cuteness” and Japan is full of cute things. 
Why not go to Japan and discover these for your- 
self? There are also lots of other useful words to 
talk positively about items you have seen in shops, 
like “suteki (brilliant)" or "kakkoii (‘cool’). 


Finally, I'll talk a bit about “chotto takai naa". 
"Chotto" is Japanese for “a little" and “takai” means 
"expensive". Then that “naa” on the end of the 
sentence means "isn't it?" or "don't you think”? IF 


you translate this sentence literally it means: 
“That's abit expensive, isn't it?" Bur, in Japanese, 
lots of sentences have hidden, unspoken meanings. 
Adding the “naa” on the end of the sentence also 
conveys this unstated meaning to the sentence: 
"This is too expensive! Nor just 'a little bit’ but a 
lot! Could you make it cheaper for me?" So ifthe 
shopkeeper hears you say “chotto takai naa", he or 
she understands that really what you're asking for 
is for them to make it cheaper (even if you're not 
stating it directly) and might give you a discount. 


NIHONGO VO 
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lar will never give you a discount just because you 
try to ger them to lower the price, so don't try your 
luck there! 


Next month, TI teach you how to introduce your- 
self. Up to now, we've gone over how to order in 
a restaurant, how to ask directions, how to ask 
about the price of things and how to express opi- 
nionson items in a shop. Ifyou speak in Japanese 
in Japan, your conversation partner (like a waiter 
in a restaurant ora person you ask for di 
ora shop assistant in souvenir shop) might ask 
you some questions in turn, like: "where are you 
from?" or "what's your name?" So I'll teach you 
how to respond to those sorts of questions! 


ions 


Sayoonara, Jaa mata! 
SESS. Uesfc! 


(Goodbye, sce you!) Kana. U 


$ Check out this information on making brief 
comments about items in a shop: 

Minato’ - learn Japanese and interact with 
fellow students around the world online. 


“waa” is an exclamation used when you're sur- — However, this technique only works in indepen- — hitPsZ/minato-JfJp/ 
prised or moved. There are lots ofexclamations dent shops, like some souvenir shops or markets. 
likechisin Japanese, suchas “waa” or “oo”. The department store ora convenience store orsimi- JAPANFOUNDATION 
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